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This is the time to transplant Phlox 
anc other herbaceous plants. Our dis- 
play at the recent Dahlia show in Horti- 
cultural Hall included only a small 
proportion of the many varieties of 
perennials that we grow. The early fall 
is also a favorable time for transplant- 
ing evergreens. 

We endeavor to maintain a complete 


stock of hardy herbaceous, deciduous, 
and evergreen plants. May we serve you? 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Rockland 26 





Catalog 
Free 


Telephone . 
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Fe Cherry Hill 
Quality 


Means the HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Our PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN ‘PERENNIALS 
are exceedingly choice this season and 
may be safely transplanted any time 
now. 

Our ORNAMENTAL EVER- 
GREENS, RHODODENDRONS and 
AZALEAS are a delight to the eye. 

Flowering shrubs, shade trees and 
vines are exceptionally nice. 

May we supply you with some of this 
choice stock? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 
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Please use this 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 


. Name 





Street 








City or Town .. 


State 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WYMAN’'S 
ingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
Nursery Stock, you gain final 
assurance that what you plant 
is the best that money can buy. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Japan’s earthquake and fire will be 
reflected in America in a lack of Lily 
bulbs which usually come from the 
other side of the world in great quan- 
tities late in the year. A small per- 
centage of Lilies have already been 
received or are on the water, and 
some, it is reported, escaped injury. 
It is believed, however, that all the 
Formosum Lilies in the packing sheds 
in the Yokohama District have been 
destroyed. About 90 per cent. of the 
bulbs of the Giganteum Lilies, which 
are sold at Easter time, are grown in 
the neighborhood of Hongo, and 
newspaper dispatches mentioned this 
district as having been entirely de- 
stroyed. It is believed that the bulb 
industry has received a set-back that 
will last for several years. 

The purchase of bulbs since the war 
has been by the field. That is, the ex- 
porter has dug the bulbs, carted them 
to Yokohama and Tokio and deliv- 
ered the seed bulbs back to the grow- 
ers in November. It seems likely, 
therefore, that a large percentage of 
the seed bulbs have been destroyed. 
About three years are required to de- 
velop extra size bulbs from a seed 
bulb, which is produced under the 
stem and above the new bulb. 

Fully 2000 Japanese farmers have 
faised Lily bulbs for the American 
and European markets; most of them 
have worked in a small way, growing 
only about 5000 bulbs. Not a few of 
the Lily growers also grow Mulberry 
bushes for feeding silkworms. But the 
average farm in Japan consists of only 
two and a half acres. 





Dr. Henry Skinner, professor of en- 
tomology, will give a lecture for the 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 


the New Century Club, Philadelphia, 
_ Tuesday, January 16, at 3.30 P.M. Dr. 
_ Skinner will speak on “Insects in Re- 
to Plant Life,” and will illus- 


trate his lecture by colored lantern 
slides. An exhibition of Primroses, 
Carnations, Cyclamens, Roses,- and 
mixed flowers will be staged at 2 
o'clock. 





A wonderful tract of giant Red- 
woods on the California state high- 
way, near Orick, Humboldt county, 
and about sixty miles north of Eureka, 
has just been given to the State of 
California as a memorial to Humboldt 
county’s pioneers. It is the gift of 
Mrs. Zipporah Russ of Ferndale, 
Humboldt county, in memory of her 
husband, Joseph Russ, who came 
around the Horn to California in 1852, 
and also in memory of all the early 
settlers who helped to build up Hum- 
boldt county and the State. 

The tract contains 166 acres and has 
a stand of nearly thirty million feet of 
Redwood, as well as much other tim- 
ber. It is admirably situated on the 
state highway above Orick, and is 
crossed diagonally by Prairie creek, a 


good-sized stream which adds to the 
beauty of the grove and to its advan- 
tages from the park and recreational 
standpoint. 

Some of the largest trees of the Red- 
wood belt are found on this tract of 
timber. One enormous Sequoia par- 
ticularly has been discovered, which 
is believed to be among the largest 
in existence. Not only the Redwoods, 
but also the massive Firs, Hemlocks, 
Maples, Spruce, Oaks, and other trees 
found on this tract, together with the 
giant ferns and other undergrowth, 
make it an area of unusual beauty. 
It is still in its primeval state, and 
many of its acres have probably never 
been trodden by man. 





The students of the Department of 
Floriculture of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity at Columbus are to hold their 
annual flower show under the super- 
vision of Prof. A. C. Hottes, November 
9-11. In previous years prizes have 
been awarded, but this year it has 
been decided to let each grower show 
a representative exhibit of Chrysan- 
themums, Roses, or potted plants 
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without awards. These shows have 
always been remarkably successful, 
bringing out many entries from ama- 
teurs as well as from commercial 
growers. 





A quarantine which is practically an 
embargo on all shipments of Christ- 
mas trees and greens originating in 
the New England States has been is- 
sued by the Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Agriculture. Similar embargoes went 
into effect in New York and New Jer- 
sey early in October. Action is being 
considered by the states of Maryland 
and Ohio. 

Christmas trees are brought in from 
Canada each year in considerable num- 
ber and additional supplies are obtain- 
able in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and other eastern states, al- 
though the latter stocks are not al- 
ways of the same variety as the New 
England conifers. The fact that last 
year many carloads of trees were ac- 
tually dumped and destroyed in the 
larger eastern markets because of an 
oversupply, sheuld give some assur- 
ance to those who believe there will 
not be enough Christmas trees to go 
around. The embargo on New Eng- 
land trees is due to the possible danger 
of spreading the gypsy moth and 
brown tail moth. 





Mr. Forman T. McLean of the R. I. 
Experiment Station at Kingston, R. L., 
states: “We are starting an experi- 
ment here this fall on winter flowering 
of Gladioli, for the midwinter trade, 
and are particularly anxious to secure 
some old dormant or cold storage 
bulbs of last year’s crop. If you 
should know where they may be ob- 
tained, I will greatly appreciate the 
information. Small lots of ten or 
twenty of each sort would be ample, 
as we are proceeding on a very small 
scale this first year. Firefly, a scarlet 
primulinus variety, is one I specially 
want for this, though we plan to try 
whatever sorts are available.” . 





The sixth annual flower show of the 
Denver Society of Ornamental Horti- 
culture will be held in the municipal 
auditorium November 7, 8 and 9. The 
Garden Club of Denver will cooperate. 
In the past few years this show has 
come to be one of the big flower ex- 
hibitions of the country. Among the 
novel features this year there will be 
an information booth for the dissem- 
ination of horticultural information of 
all kinds. Mr. S. R. DeBoer is the 
secretary, with an office in the Tram- 
way building. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Winter Protection—How to Make the Cut Blooms Keep 
Well—Good Varieties 





What the florists call Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums are not always hardy in 
the accepted meaning of the term. 
Many of the varieties advertised, al- 
though very attractive in bloom, sel- 
dom survive a very hard winter. This 
is especially true of the newer English 
and French kinds. The Pompons, 
which have been grown for years, are 
an exception. They are really hardy, 
and will last for many years if divided 
every spring. Failure to keep them 
separated is the reason why so many 
of the Pompons die out. Because 
they are a little tender is no reason, 


Pompons are to be valued for very 
late blooming, but the larger flowering 
kinds come a month earlier, while the 
weather is still warm enough so that 
one can spend a few hours in the gar- 
den each day. Amateurs who are not 
familiar with the newer kinds are sur- 
prised at their size and their free-flow- 
ering qualities. Blooms three and one- 
half to four inches in diameter are not 
uncommon. On some private estates 
autumn gardens are now being devel- 
oped, Chrysanthemums being relied 
upon chiefly. These gardens are made 
in locations which are sheltered from 





THE NEW SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM ARABY. 


however, for not growing the finer 
varieties. They are so wonderfully 
beautiful at this season that the aver- 
age garden maker might well afford 
to set out a few plants every spring, 
even though he knew they would not 
go through the winter months. 

For that matter, though, most of the 
more tender kinds can be carried on 
from year to year if given the proper 
care. If necessary they can be taken 
up when very cold weather approaches 
and placed in cold frames with a slight 
covering of leaves.. And, if needs be, 
they can be carried through the win- 
ter in the cellar. The new growth in 
the spring can be used for cuttings, 
which will make flowering plants the 
following autumn. 


high winds and where early frosts do 
not come. It sometimes happens that 
even when a hard frost comes in Sep- 
tember and the earliest flowers are 
killed, the buds which remain open 
later. 

All the out-door Chrysanthemums 
are excellent cut flowers, and if disbud- 
ded produce splendid specimens on 
long stems. Complaints are some- 
times made that the flowers do not 
keep well when taken indoors. The 
explanation is that the stems have 
become too hard. If they are pound- 
ed with a hammer or mallet to break 
the tissues, they will last for many 
days in vases. 

Probably there is no better way to 
winter the plants if they are to be left 
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in the hardy border than to cover 
them with leaves, Oak leaves being 
especially useful. The mistake which 
amateurs often make in the spring is 
in taking off the covering too early. 
Then the plants begin to grow, but are 
caught by a-belated freeze. 

Among the very good Pompons are 
Anna Moran, Julia De Witt, and Sarah 
Townsend, bronze; Mary Anna, Snow- 
bird, and White Doty, white; Zenobia, 
Connie Dick, Sidney Mitchell, and 
Clara Jameson, yellow; Mrs. William 
Harrison, pink. 

Good single varieties include Buck- 
ingham, Ida Skiff, and Countess of 
Egmont, bronze; Charlotte Waite, 
Mrs. William Buckingham, and Iva 
Grant, pink. 

Good early-flowering kinds include 
Yellow Advance, Glory of Seven Oaks, 
and Mrs. H. Crosby, yellow; Nor- 
mandie and Charles Jolly, pink; Ar- 
thur Barham, Firelight, and L’Argen- 
tuillius, bronze; Bell Noll and Smith’s 
Advance, white. 





AUTUMN ROSES 





If the Mrs: John Laing Rose proves 
to be the last Rose of summer it is cer- 
tainly a most beautiful one. Today 
with a great bunch of Delphinium this 
Rose brought the feeling of summer to 
our church service with its decoration 
of bright autumn leaves. 

At Hillcrest Gardens this autumn 
we have had a great length of stem to 
our Roses, that of the Mrs. John 
Laing, a beautiful large pink Rose, be- 
ing fully five feet long; the Frau Karl 
Druski, four feet long, and the Red 
Radiance, three feet. 


Besides the Mrs. John Laing, the . 


William Dreer, and various Baby 
Ramblers have bloomed in our garden 
this October. 

In September we had over twenty 
varieties of Roses in blossom, the beau- 
tiful soft yellow Independence Day be- 
ing among them. This Rose was late 
in coming and was planted under the 
shelter of our espalier where it has 
been in continuous bloom. 

At Hillcrest Gardens we are plan- 
ning to plant next season a garden of 
species Roses from all parts of the 
world. These will be of interest not 
only in June and July from the beauty 
and variety of their single blossoms. 
We had some exquisite large flowers 
on them this last June, but also in the 
autumn from their clusters of scarlet, 
red, yellow and black hips. 

—M. R. CASE. 
Weston, Mass., 
October 14, 1923. 


well when cut. 


EARLY SPRING BULBS 


Kinds Long Excluded Now Available—V aluable 
Planting Suggestions 





There has been very heavy buying 
this year of Scillas, Ixias, Sparaxis, 
Snowdrops, Fritillarias, Grape Hya- 
cinths, Winter Aconite, and other 
bulbs which have been excluded for 
several years by the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board at Washington. The 
board has now let down the bars tem- 
porarily, and importers who obtained 
a supply of these bulbs from Eurepe 
have sold them very rapidly, indicating 
that flower growers in the United 
States have missed the dainty little 
spring blooms. 

The Scillas (Squills) are very ef- 
fective border plants, and also look 
The flowers are like 
miniature editions of Hyacinths, ex- 
cept that the colors are more intense 
and that they come into bloom much 
earlier. They are excellent for filling 
small beds, and for growing in groups 
in the border. They must be planted 
very thickly, and should go in at once. 
Sometimes they are forced in the 
house in the same way as Hyacinths. 
Out of doors, the clumps will improve 
in size and quality if left in the ground 
several years. For that reason, flower 
growers can feel safe in buying a lib- 
eral quantity. 

Although the Snowdrops (Galan- 
thus) may not be quite so important, 
yet they are the first of the bulbs to 
open in spring, often appearing weeks 
ahead of the first Crocus. If given 
some well-protected, sunny corner, 
they are sure to make their appearance 
in March. The Snowdrops, however, 
will live almost anywhere, but should 
be planted as soon as possible in the 
autumn. If planted in small clumps, 
either in the sun or in the shade, they 
will make a fine spot of color at a sea- 
son when they will be much appre- 
ciated. 

Fritillarias are easily identified by 
their bell-shaped blooms, with honey 
drops in the cavity of each petal. 
They, too, bloom early and are easy to 
grow, coming up year after year. 
They are not quite so hardy as the 
Snowdrops, however, so that a mulch- 
ing of leaves will help to prevent the 
bulbs being thrown out of the ground 
by the alternate heaving and thawing 
of the soil. The flowers die down 


when the blooming season is over, so 

that annuals and bedding plants can 

be set in the same bed or border. 
Fritillaria meleagris, the 


Guinea 


Hen Flower, the best known of the 
Fritillarias, is especially fond of rather 
moist soil. F. imperialis (the Crown 
Imperial) is quite distinct, but never 
has been cultivated widely here. The 
plant grows two or three feet high and 
produces red or yellow, bell-shaped 
blooms at the top of a long flower 
stem. Over the blooms is a crown of 
leaves, giving it a very unusual ap- 
pearance. Some persons object to the 
Crown Imperial because it has rather 
an undesirable perfume. 

Grape Hyacinths are among the ex- 
cluded bulbs which have been greatly 
missed. They were coming to be 
widely grown before the Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board shut them out. The 
little flower spikes, two or three inches 
long, look very much like bunches of 
grapes, which accounts for the name. 
The colors are either white or dark 
blue, both having a delicate fragrance. 
Once planted, the Grape Hyacinths 
will go on blooming year after year, 
and under favorable conditions will 
spread rapidly. 

Although the Winter Aconite, Eran- 
this hyemalis, is not so showy as the 
other flowers mentioned, it comes very 
early, often rivaling the Snowdrops in 
this respect. The yellow, white and 
blue flowers are delicate in form and 
color. 





FORCING IXIAS AND SPARAXIS 


Ixias have flowers in many colors, 
including pink, crimson, orange and 
white. They are not hardy, but are 
easily grown in the house. They 
should be potted up at once in rather 
light soil, preferably with a dozen 
plants in a six-inch pot. If kept in a 
cool, dark place until well rooted, they 
will flower by mid-winter and stay in 
bloom for several weeks. One ad- 
vantage of these bulbs is that they 
can be dried off and forced a second 
year. Formerly the offsets were al- 
ways thrown away because the bulbs 
were cheap. Now it will pay to carry 
them over, for they will flower the 
second season. 

Formerly the Sparaxis was included 
in the genus Ixia, but the plants are 
more compact in their habit and the 
individual flowers are larger, although 
the spikes are not as high. They take 
the same treatment and grow nicely in 
a window garden. 
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LECTURES ON GARDENING 


The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society maintains a list of men and 
‘women in various parts of the country 
4voho are available for lectures on gar- 
dens, garden making; and other horti- 
cultural topics. Garden clubs and 
other organizations wishing to arrange 
for illustrated lectures or informal 
talks will gladly be given all possible 
assistance. This is done as a part of 
the Society’s work in promoting the 
horticultural interests of America. For 
further information, address 

THE SEcRETARY, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE MOST DESIRABLE 
PEONIES 


Ever since the American Peony So- 
ciety was organized, an effort has 
‘been made to agree on what are the 
best 100 varieties, without success; for 
any such list weuld omit at least an- 
other 100 that no real Peony lover 
who desires the comprehensive collec- 
tion would feel he could omit. Two 
hundred varieties would, therefore, be 
nearer the right number that all Peony 
fanciers will be able to agree upon as 
‘comprising the essential best varieties. 

What are the most outstanding va- 
tieties of today? Bertrand H. Farr 
undertakes to answer this question in 
the current issue of the Bulletin of 
the American Peony Society. He says: 

I take this question to mean those 
that unanimously and spontaneously 
first come to mind among all Peony 
lovers as being the most beautiful and 
distinct of all Peonies. 

Making allowance for the variation 
in individual tastes and expressing my 
own choice, I feel sure that those who 
know Peonies will agree with my first 
ten best, beginning with: 


THERESE—the universal favorite. 

LE CYGNE—mest perfectly formed 
and to my mind the most beautiful 
of all Peonies. 

KELWAY’S GLORIOUS—one of 
the most sought after and scarce va- 
rieties, delicately beautiful when well 
grown and of largest size. 

PHILIPPE RIVOIRE—acknowl- 
edged leader of the very dark crim- 
sons. 


SOLANGE—a late comer, whose 
beautiful combinations of sunset tints 
outrival all others of its season. 

WALTER FAXON—the only truly 
pink Peony, in a class by itself. 

MONS. MARTIN CAHUZAC— 
the crimson that is almost black. 

ENCHANTERESSE—a close rival 
of Mrs. Edward Harding. 

KARL ROSENFIELD—a prize 
winner among the brilliant reds. 

RICHARD CARVAL—the long 
looked for early brilliant red com- 
panion to FESTIVA MAXIMA and 
EDULIS SUPERBA. 

Most of my ten outstanding aristo- 
crats are of foreign birth, We can 
match them in America with Martha 
Bullock, Mary Brand, Longfellow, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Cherry 
Hill, President Wilson, E. C. Shaw, 
Catherine Havemeyer, Grace Loomis, 
Mabel L. Franklin, Mary Woodbury 
Shayler, Georgiana Shayler. 

If, by the word “outstanding” be 
interpreted to mean “varieties” most 
frequently discussed and written 
about, I will name Jubilee, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding, Kelway’s Queen, Miss 
Salway. 

The most outstanding Japanese 
types are Fuyajo, Ama-no-Sode. Tori- 
no-Maki, King of England, Nurugino, 
White Lady, Margaret Atwood, 
Tomatbako, Tokio, Seiriusomae. 

I do not hesitate to prophesy a high 
place for Mr. Brand’s Blanche King, 
Myrtle Gentry, Mrs. Frank Beach, 
Mrs. Romaine B. Ware and several 
seedlings under number. 

Alfred Chambers of Reading, Pa., 
has two that I think will be heard 
from. Mr. Harry A. Norton of Ayers 
Cliff, Quebec, has three that I am will- 
ing to swear by and Prof. Saunders 
will undoubtedly be heard from again. 

I cannot refrain in my list of out- 
standing varieties to mention Le- 
smoine’s Rachel, Galathee, Bayadere, 
La France, Evangeline, Sarah Bern- 
hardt; Dessert’s Jeannot and Raoul 
Dessert. 

I wonder how many fully appreciate 
the beauty of La Perle. What shall 
we say of M. Jules Elie, Grandiflora, 
Maude L. Richardson—but what’s the 
use if I am to stop short of the 200? 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been re- 
cently added to the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 

Eley, Charles—Gardening for the 
twentieth century. 

Griffiths, A. B.—Manures for fruit 
and other trees. 

Harry, W. Cleaver—The manual of 
floral designing. 

Lyman, Florence Van Fleet—Old 
fashioned songs of a house and garden, 

Macself, A. J.—Alpine plants. 

Macself, A. J.—Delphiniums and 
how to excel with them. 

Macwatt, John—The Primulas of 
Europe. 

Methuen, A.—An alpine A B C and 
list of easy rock plants. 

Morris, Robert T.—Nut growing. 

Peets, Elbert.—Practical tree repair. 

Ridgway, Robert—Color standards 
and color nomenclature. 

Saunders, William—Insects 
ous to fruits. 

Unwin, W. J.—The Sweet Pea: ard 
its cultivation. 

Weaver, John E.—The ecological re- 
lations of roots. 

Wright, ‘Richardson, editor.—House 
and Garden’s Book of gardens. 


injuri- 





THE “BEST” GLADIOLUS 
Dear Sir: 

HORTICULTURE dated Septem- 
ber 15 contained a list of the best ten 
Gladioli according to the judgment of 
a prominent Gladiolus grower of 
Greater Boston, who added, “I am 
almost sure that Mrs. F. C. Peters is 
the best Gladiolus ever produced.” 

Under the heading “The ‘Best’ 
Gladiolus” in HORTICULTURE for 
October 15, Mrs. C. J. Hunt of 
Nunda, N. Y., seems to take exception 
not only to Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 
as the “best” Gladiolus, but also states 
that it took a second prize in a lav- 
ender class at the recent National 
Show. Mrs. Frederick C. Peters is a 
very late bloomer, and as far as I am 
able to find out was not entered in 
competition, but was entered only as a 
seedling and was given an award of 
merit. 

In looking through the complete 
list of prizes as given in HORTICUL- 
TURE, “The Flower Grower,” and 
“The Florists’ Review” I fail to find 
any second prize being given to Mrs. 
Frederick C. Peters. 

We must all admit that it is impos 
sible to have an iron-clad rule as to 
what is the best flower or the best 
Gladiolus, but please take note that the 
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word best in the September 15 issue 
was spelled with a small “b,” whereas 
the communication in the October 15 
issue spells the word “BEST” all in 
capitals and also uses quotation marks. 

New England growers are very fond 
of Mrs. Frederick C. Peters and many 
of them will agree that this is one of 
the best Gladioli ever produced. 

—WILLIAM E. CLARK. 
Sunnymede Gardens, 

Sharon, Mass. 





EVERBLOOMING CLIMBING 
ROSES 
Dear Sir: 

After having read the article entitled, 
“Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener,” in the October number of 
HORTICULTURE, I would like to 
state a few facts on this subject. 

The everblooming climbing Rose is 
more of a chance product than any- 
thing else. Anyone may say, “Why 
not hybridize with those already in 
existence?” The trouble is that most 
of them are, in all probability at the 
end of their string, and they are sterile 
or nearly so, and will not accept the 
pollen of Hybrid Teas. The Rose 
Christine Wright was cross-pollinated 
with ten different hybrid Tea Roses. 
The result is two hips of two different 
crosses, with perhaps orie or two seeds 
in each which may not germinate at 
all The same result was obtained 
with another Rose of the same quality. 
Another trouble is the secrecy of par- 
entage by the producer. I would like 
to know the parents of the Rose Red 
Letter Day, if anyone can tell me. 

I am quite confident that within the 
near future the problem of producing 
at will these kinds of Roses will be 
solved; work is going on where this 
object is viewed from all angles. 

—M. BILON. 
Glendale, Md. 





BULBS IN PEBBLES AND 
WATER 





Paper-White Narcissi and Chinese 
Lilies are often: grown in bowls con- 
taining pebbles and water. The water 
should just cover the bottom of the 
bulbs. Even when this plan is fol- 
lowed, the bulbs should be kept cool 
and dark until there is a mass of roots 
through the pebbles. The little Duc 
von Thol Tulip, which is the easiest 
of all the Tulips to force, can also be 
Stown very satisfactorily in pebbles 
and water, and is to be recommended. 








PERENNIALS 














Romneya Coulteri 


The California Tree Poppy (Rom- 
neya Coulteri) is one of the loveliest 
flowers that can be grown in a peren- 
nial border. As a rule, it is not hardy 
much north of Philadelphia, but good 
specimens are sometimes seen in New 
England. The white flowers, often 
six inches in diameter, are exceedingly 
fragrant and possess.a lustrous beauty 
which cannot be described. Wherever 
this plant is being grown, except in 
very warm sections, it should be cut 
down to the ground at this season, 
and the plants given a fairly heavy 
mulch. Coarse manure can be used 
to advantage, helping to supply the 
roots with nourishment early in the 
season. This is a perennial which 
should go into the winter with plenty 
of moisture in the soil. 


The Autumn Sunflower 


Any perennial which blooms late in 
the autumn is to be prized. For that 
reason the newly introduced Sun- 
flower, Helianthus angustifolius, is re- 
ceiving considerable attention. This 
Sunflower has blossoms not much 
larger than those of the Heleniums, 
clear yellow and borne in great pro- 
fusion on many lateral stems. Plants 
in good soil become about four feet 
high. They do not mind the first 
frosts, and vie with the hardy Chrys- 
anthemums in giving the garden color 
late in the season. The plants like a 
small amount of protection in winter, 


but will often bloom the same year 
from seed sown very early in the 
spring. The Sunflower is being cata- 
logued under the name of Autumn 
Glory. 


The Sea Hollies 


As grown in the United States, the 
Sea Hollies are not particularly im- 
portant garden subjects. Better va- 
rieties are seen in England and some 
kinds are fairly showy. Yet the Sea 
Hollies have a place in the border or 
the rockery, and may be enjoyed for 
their curious cut foliage, if for noth- 
ing else. The small, thistle-like flow- 
ers come in various shades of blue, 
and can be dried for Winter. The 
kind commonly grown is Eryngium 
amethystinum. This’ is the Amethyst 
Sea Holly, with flower heads and 
stems of Amethyst blue. It is a dwarf 
plant and excellent for rockeries. Ap- 
parently, however, there is consider- 
able difference in the strains put out 
by seedsmen. Some come in a very 
much deeper blue than others. Eryn- 
gium planum makes a taller plant, and 
one very useful for cutting. The flow- 
er heads are almost round, and light 
blue. 

The Sea Hollies are to be propa- 
gated by seeds rather than by divi- 
sion, as when the roots are separated 
they are very slow in making a fresh 
start. If home grown seeds are used, 


they should be planted as soon as gath- 
ered, for they deteriorate rapidly. The 
catalogues often put these flowers 
down as blooming in July, but in 
point of fact they often flower until 
September. 





THE NEW LATE-BLOOMING SUNFLOWER AUTUMN GLORY. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















In visiting the different exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, I have been interested in the 
displays of fruit and vegetables made 
by Hillcrest Gardens, Weston. At the 
September exhibition I saw a partic- 
ularly fine collection of grapes and 
fancy tomatoes from Hillcrest. On 
inquiring about the gardens I found 
that they are on Wellesley Street, 
Weston, near the corner of Newton 
Street, and owned by Miss M. R. Case, 
who started them fourteen years ago, 
as she wished for an out-of-door life. 

During their long summer. vacations 
from school, Miss Case has twenty 
boys at work on her farm. Most of 
these boys come from Weston or the 
neighboring towns. This year eight 
boys have been hired on the farm. 
One of them came from Philadelphia 
as he wished to learn how to grow 
fruit. He is very enthusiastic over 
his summer at Hillcrest, and wrote 
Miss Case that the experience had re- 
moved any doubts he had had about 
his wishing to be a farmer. 

Besides the practical work the boys 
do on the farm in picking the fruit 
and vegetables, and hoeing and weed- 
ing, they have a study hour each day. 
In this hour they write’ papers about 
matters of interest they have observed 
on the farm, and draw the outlines of 
leaves, to train them in noting form. 
On Wednesday afternoons they have 


lectures from such well-known scien- 
tists as Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, 
Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, Professor Al- 
exander McAdie, and Professor John 
G. Jack. 

Besides the work with the boys, a 
market is kept by Hillcrest Gardens 
in the center of Weston, and through 
the autumn a wagonful of fruit and 
vegetables is taken several times a 
week to the neighboring city of Wal- 
tham. 

At the Grange Fair in Weston on 
October 2, Hillcrest Gardens was 
awarded fifty-two ribbons, forty of 
which were blue. . Seventy-two va- 
rieties of fruit and vegetables were 
shown, including many not often 
grown in New England, such as the 
round black winter Radish, Sweet Po- 
tatoes, Celeriac, Peanuts, and Chufu or 
Ground Almonds. 

This summer a large test garden of 
Iris has been planted at Hillcrest Gar- 
dens, also a large bed of Peonies. The 
interest taken in wild flowers is shown 
by the many letters from Hillcrest 
Gardens which have appeared in 
HORTICULTURE. 


Some time ago I had occasion to 
ask Mr. B. Hammond Tracy, the well- 
known gladiolus grower of Massa- 
chusetts, in regard to the propagation 
of Gladioli by the cutting of the bulbs, 
and found that he didn’t approve of 


HILLCREST GARDENS EXHIBIT WHICH WON 52 RIBBONS. 


~ 


the plan. “I have tried it myself sey. 
eral times,” said Mr. Tracy, “and find 
that no gain whatever was made 
Cutting the bulbs will not make addi- 
tional eyes, and every eye should pro- 
duce a bulb. If the bulbs are planted 
without cutting you get the produc. 
tion of bulbs in a clustered form. Ip 


ordinary culture they will give as good§ 


if not better results. No gain is made 
in bulblets, as the bulb with several 
eyes is past the age of bulblet produc. 
tion.” 


The fact that the personal equation 
is to be considered in dealing with 
growing plants has dawned rather 
slowly upon horticulturists, appar- 
ently, but is of the utmost importance 
Two trees of exactly the same variety 
and coming from the same nursery 
row may act in entirely different ways, 
One may become very productive, 
while the other may prove a shy bear- 
er. The owners of large orchards are 
beginning to realize that they may 
lose considerable money by keeping 
trees which are poor producers. 

I understand that in the West trees 
are being studied carefully for their 
individual characteristics. Every tree 
in a plot is numbered and its produc 
tivity tabulated. This makes it pos 
sible to discover in the course of a 
few years which trees are doing the 
best work and to replace those which 
are not making good. It is practi- 
cally the same plan which has long 
been followed by poultry keepers and 
the owners of blooded stock. 





FORCING BULBS 


How to Succeed with Hyacinths ani 
Narcissi 


Bulbs which are to be forced it- 
doors should be potted up as early a 
possible in November, if the work has 
not already been done. The bulbs de 
teriorate the longer they remain out 
of the soil. Experienced flower grow 
ers can force tulips as well as th 
other bulbs successfully by choosing 
varieties which are known to fore 
easily. 

The beginner will be wise to cor 
fine himself to the Paper-White Nat 
cissus and the varieties of Narcis# 
known as Poeticus and Von Sion. The 
so-called Jonquils, which are reall 
Narcissi, may be included, as well # 
the Chinese Lilies, although the las 
named often give trouble by blasting 
if exposed to drafts. 

Hyacinths are the next easiest 
force. Unfortunately, there is a gr@ 
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scarcity this year of Roman Hya- 
cinths, which are the earliest to bloom 
and the easiest to handle. Dutch 
Hyacinths can be obtained without 
difficulty. 

Crocuses are more satisfactory for 
forcing indoors than most garden 
makers realize, but at least six should 
be planted in a pot or pan. The word 
“pan,” as the florists use it, is applied 
to a wide, low pot. 


It is very important to have solid, 
firm bulbs. Two Dutch Hyacinths 
can easily be grown in a five-inch pot, 
while the same size will also take two 
Von Sions and two Paper-White Nar- 
cissi, and four or five Tulips. Hya- 
cinths and Tulips should be potted 
with the tops just under the surface. 
The other kinds of bulbs should have 
the tops protruding. Be sure that 
there is plenty of drainage material in 
the bottom of the pot. 

All these potted bulbs must be 
placed in a dark, cold place for from 
six to ten weeks. It takes longer to 
force the bulbs early in the season 


than later on. Roman Hyacinths and. 


Paper-White Narcissi potted up now 
should be in bloom by Christmas. Un- 
less the bulbs are kept in a dark, cool 
place until strong root growth has 
been made, results are sure to be un- 
satisfactory. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY NOTES 





The nominating committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
consisting of Miss Marian Roby Case, 
Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, Mr. H. H. 
Richardson, and Mr. George C. Thur- 
low, have presented the following list 
of nominations to be voted upon at the 
annual meeting, which will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17: 

President, A. C. Burrage. 

Vice President for two years, Prof. 
C. S. Sargent. 

Trustees for three years, Mrs. Bay- 
ard Thayer, Mrs. Homer Gage, 
Thomas Roland and Robert Cameron. 


Mr. J. Warren Manning and his 
brother, Mr. Woodward Manning, 
have presented to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society an oil painting 
of their father, the late Jacob Man- 
ning, who was active in the affairs of 
the Society for many years, and one of 
New England’s most prominent horti- 
culturists. The portrait has been hung 
in the Society’s gallery. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE’ 





An Experiment in Grafting to Obtain Brilliant Coloring 





The Red Maple tree across the drive 
and opposite the entrance to the Ad- 
ministration Building at the Arnold 
Arboretum has been the most bril- 
liant object in the Arboretum grounds. 
Landscape gardeners who may wish 
to use trees and shrubs for autumn 
effects can find useful suggestions in 
this tree, for it has been raised’ from 
a graft taken from a tree with leaves 
of an exceptionally brilliant autumn 
color. This exceptional color has been 
preserved, and indicates that it is pos- 
sible to multiply by grafting plants 
with leaves of unusually brilliant au- 
tumn color just as it is possible to 
propagate trees with leaves abnor- 
mally marked with yellow or other- 
wise abnormal, or with double or other 
unusual flowers, or with improved 
fruits. 


Little has yet been done anywhere to 
propagate trees with exceptionally 
brilliant autumn foliage, but the field 
is an interesting and an important one 
for the makers of autumn gardens. 
That the making of such gardens will 
sooner or later receive attention in 
this country there can be little doubt, 
for the pleasantest months of the year 
in eastern North America are the au- 
tumn months, and in no other part of 
the world is the autumn foliage so 
brilliant and varied, and nowhere else 
are the fruits of trees and shrubs more 
abundant, varied and interesting. 


Among the smaller :trees with. scar- 
let or crimson autumn foliage none is 
more beautiful than the so-called 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), 
which is unusually brilliant this year in 
its shades of crimson, scarlet and 
green. Its autumn beauty is increased 
by the contrast of the color on the 
upper and lower surfaces of the leaves, 
for only the upper surface changes 
color, the lower surface retaining the 
paie, sometimes nearly white, color of 
the summer. 


For regions with a winter climate as 
severe as that of eastern Massachu- 
setts, the eastern Asiatic relative 
(Cornus kousa) of the native Flower- 
ing Dogwood is a more reliable plant. 
It is a smaller tree than the eastern 
American plant; the leaves turn as bril- 
liantly in the autumn; the flower-buds 
are not killed or injured by the. sever- 
est cold of our winters, and open from 





*From a Bulletin of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 


two to three weeks later, and the floral 
bracts which surround the clusters of 
small flowers and are the conspicuous 
feature of the inflorescence are nar- 
rower, further apart and pointed, not 
broad and rounded, at the apex. 

The fruit is even handsomer than 
that of the American plant, for the 
individual fruits are united into a glo- 
bose scarlet head, which is raised on a 
long, slender, erect stem, and are not, 
like those of the American plant, in 
clusters of separate fruits. 

There is no more beautiful tree on 
the margins of New England woods 
and by New England roadsides than 
the Sassafras, as the leaves have turned 
orange or yellow, more or less tinged 
with red. The autumn colors of sev- 
eral trees are more brilliant but none 
of them equal the Sassafras in the 
warmth and delicacy of their auutmn 
dress. 

The Sassafras is a handsome tree at 
other seasons of the year. In winter 
it is conspicuous by its deeply fur- 
rowed, dark cinnamon-gray bark and 
slender light green branchlets; in 
early spring before the leaves appear 
it is covered with innumerable clusters 
of small bright yellow flowers which 
make it at that season a conspicuous 
and delightful object. The leaves are 
thick, dark green and lustrous above, 
paler below, and vary remarkably in 
shape, as they are sometimes deeply 
three-lobed at the apex and sometimes 
entire without a trace of lobes. 

The fruit is a bright blue berry sur- 
rounded at the base by a much en- 
larged and thickened scarlet calyx of 
the flower and is raised on a long 
bright red stalk.. No other northern 
tree produces such brilliantly colored 
fruits. Unfortunately there is little 
time to enjoy it for the birds eagerly 
seek it as it ripéms. The living wood 
of the Sassafras is not attacked by 
borers and the leaves are not de- 
stroyed and are rarely disfigured by 
insects. ' 

Buckeyes, as the American Horse- 
chestnuts (Aesculus) and their numer- 
ous hybrids are usually called, are 
beautiful flowering trees and shrubs 
with yellow, scarlet, or red and yellow 
flowers, but it'is-not perhaps gener- 
ally realized that the color of their 
foliage in autumn. often makes them as 
beautiful. at this season of the year as 
they are when in flower. The autumn 
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foliage is usually orange color, but 
often orange and red, and rarely scar- 
let. 

The first of these plants to assume 
autumn colors this year was the form 
of the Ohio Buckeye with leaves 
usually composed of seven leaflets 
(Aesculus glabra var. Buckleyi). 

The most remarkable Buckeye. in 
the Arboretum this year has been one 
of the two plants of Aesculus glabra, 
growing on the left-hand side of the 
South Street entrance. These are the 
oldest Buckeyes in the Arboretum, 
and were raised here from seeds col- 
lected in 1873 at Mt. Victory, Ohio. 

The autumn picture owes much to 
the different shades of yellow to which 
the leaves of many plants turn in the 
autumn. Yellow leaves, especially 
those of many Maples, Birches, several 
Elms, Hickories and Poplars, how- 
ever, ripen and often fall before the 
foliage of Oaks and many other trees 
and shrubs assume the red color of 
their autumn foliage. The yellow 
leaves of the Tulip-tree, the Japanese 
Cercidiphyllum, the Virgilia (Cladas- 
tris lutea), the Kentucky Coffee-tree 
(Gymnocladus dioicus) are conspic- 
uous at this time. Conspicuous, too, 
now with their yellow leaves, are the 
American Witch Hazels, Hamamelis 
virginiana, already in flower, and the 
winter-blooming H. vernalis with au- 
tumn leaves probably more beautiful 
in the delicate yellow tints of its fad- 
ing leaves than any other plant in the 
Arboretum with yellow autumn fo- 
liage. 





ENGLISH IVY 


Although English Ivy is not classed 
as a hardy plant in the northern 
States, it will grow almost anywhere 
if kept close to the ground and not 
given a southern exposure. In some 
gardens, large areas are carpeted with 
this Ivy, which goes through the hard- 
est winters with but little loss. If, 
however, the plants are so placed that 
their growth is stimulated by the 
warm rays of the sun in late winter, 
they are almost certain to be killed 
by the freezing weather that inva- 
riably follows. : 

Cuttings of Ivy are made very read- 
ily at this season. They should be 
six inches long and set in pots half 
filled with an equal mixture of sand 
and sifted soil. They should be set 
to a depth of an inch, and the soil 
should be kept rather dry. It is a 
good plan to have the pot only three- 
quarters filled with soil to begin with, 
more being added as the root growth 
takes place. 


AN ORNAMENTAL VINE 


Ampelopsis  brevipedunculata is 
known in gardens generally by the ap- 
propriate name of A. heterophylla; 
often it is catalogued as Vitis heter- 
ophylla. 

This plant is native of northeastern 
Asia and is perfectly hardy in the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, where it has been 
growing since 1875. The leaves are 
extremely variable. In some plants 
they are slightly three-lobed or entire- 
ly without lobes; in others they are 
very deeply three to five-lobed, while 
in one form the leaves are dissected 
into narrow segments. 

The fruit is also most variable in 
color, being lilac-color, light bluish 
green, violet, turquoise-blue or partly 
white on the-same plant. The several 
forms of this Ampelopsis have reeived 
different names. That with the entire 


most attractive, and the plant is well 
adapted for growing over walls, on 
trellises and on pergolas. No vine of 
its kind is more admired in the Ar- 
boretum or more worthy of wide 
planting in gardens. 
—E. H. WILSON. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





ELSHOLTZIA STAUNTONII 


Our gardens in New England are 
limited to a very few hardy, deciduous 
shrubs which flower in the fall and 
one of the most useful is Elsholtzia 
stauntonii. It is a little known and 
desirable shrub, growing about five 
feet tall, spreading from the base 
above ground and bearing at the ends 
of each of the erect shoots long, cylin- 
drical spikes of flowers, reddish purple 


LEAVES AND FRUIT OF AMPELOPSIS BREVIPEDUNCULATA. 


or more or less lobed leaves is con- 
sidered the type; a form with deeply 
three to five-lobed leaves is known as 
var. Maximowiczii; while the form 
with very fine dissected foliage is 
called citrulloides. There is also a 
form with green and white variegated 
foliage known as elegans. Very sim- 
ilar to the var. citrulloides but not to 
be confounded with it is A. aconitifolia 
also with very finely divided foliage 
but with orange-yellow to yellow- 
brown fruits. 

On account of its beautifully colored 
fruit, which is abundantly produced, 
A. brevipedunculata and its various 
forms are amongst the most desirable 
of the lesser vines. The foliage is 


on opening, changing later to a rosy 
purple with prominent stamens and 
very attractive the last two or three 
weeks of September. The leaves aré 
opposite and produce when bruised @ 
fragrance similar to that of mint, a8 
do also the fruiting spikes. 

There are about three dozen species 
of Elsholtzia known, mainly natives 
of India and the warmer parts of 
China. The plant under considera 
tion is the only one hardy here, being 
confined in a wild state to the province 
of Chili in North China, where cutting# 
were obtained for the Arnold At 
boretum by Mr. J. G. Jack on the hills 
north of Nankow by the Great Wall i 
1905. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


In severe winters the growths get 
more or less killed down, but treating 
the plant as herbaceous, they replace 


themselves the following year. It de- 
lights in full sunlight and is easily 
reproduced from cuttings of the 
young growth under glass or from 
seed sown under glass early in the 
year. 

The name should not be confused 
with that of the familiar California 






Poppy-Eschscholzia, which is _ itself 
more frequently misspelt. 
—W. H. JUDD. 





Arnold Arboretum. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Bedferd Hills, N. Y¥.—Northern West- 
chester County Horticultural and 
pecuturel woalesy' 19th annual ex- 

tion, N 8, 9 ann. 10 at Com- 
munity House. ‘Sec’y, David Pritch- 
ard, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Mass.—Meassachusetts Horti- 

cultural Soclety: Autumn and Chry- 
themum ibition, Nov. 2 to 4. 

Bxhibitions at Horticultural Hall, 
300 av. Sec’y, Edward I. Far- 
2° 300 Mass. ave. 

Ind.—Chrysanthemum So- 

aa +4 ge Be. -am annual meeting and 

bition, Nov. 7 to 8. Sec’y, 

Johnson, 141 Summit st., Rockford, 


TE esi City—Eastern Apple Expo- 
sition and Fruit Show, to be held je 
the Grand Central Palace, Nov. 3 t 
10, 19 4 co Sec’y, H. C. C. Miles, Mil- 
oan, 





































Annual Fall Flower 


Show of of the orticultural Societ ¥ 






e hills # New York. At the Museum of 
‘ p gy = and Gentral 
Vall in est, Nov. 10 and 11, 1923. 








beer office, 598 Scaaivon ave., N. ¥. 














Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


CindrewMibson. 



























1 ft. high 
2 ft. high 


Box E. 
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Meyer’s Juniper 


Juniperus Squamata Meyeri 


Here is your 
opportunity to 
be the first to 
introduce a new 
and beautiful 
plant. You can 
use it as a single 
specimen on the 
lawn, or, better, 
against a_ back- 
ground of dark 
green, as it is as 
conspicuous as 
any blue ever- 
green. It is 
small“and slow 
enough to fill a 
niche in your 
garden of dwarf 
evergreens, 


Send for 
“Home 
Landscapes,” 
which illustrates 
it in color. 


Hicks Nurseries 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 

















HOUSE PLANTS 


Three Good House Plants 

There are few more satisfactory 
house plants, all things considered, 
than Primula obconica, the grandiflora 
variety, for it blooms almost con- 
stantly and is an exceptionally grace- 
ful plant. It likes the sun but is not 
over-particular about temperature, and 
will flourish in rooms where most 
other plants would be killed by gas. 
It is best to keep it as far as possible 
from the radiator or other source of 
heat, in order to give it every advan- 
tage possible. 

Abutilons are attractive plants 
which are not exacting in their de- 
mands. They should be grown in 
well-drained pots, and with enough 
sand in the soil so that the water will 
pass through quickly. A little char- 
coal in the pot is advisable. The 
plants may be grown in the garden 
during the summer, and slips made in 
the spring to give flowering plants for 
the next year. The old plants may 
be grown in the house several seasons 
if not allowed to bloom outside until 
autumn. 
































“‘They never before saw 


DELPHINIUMS 


like mine’’ 


Such was the opinion freely expressed by 
the thousands of garden enthusiasts (pro- 
fessional and amateur) who saw my 
Inimitable Delphiniums 
at the great New York Flower Show last 
spring. Colors, size and formation were 
entirely new to them, and before the show 
Got, tet: See See 
I have another batch of 2-year-old, field 
grown plants ready for delivery now. 
Price, per dozen, $10.00 
Write for list (M) of these and other 
specialties of mine in Hardy Plants. 


William C. Duckham 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 
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Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


To the readers of Horticulture: . 
I want to thank you for a very successful season. 


GEORGE N. SMITH, Peony and Iris Specialist. 








Although some people do not like 
the odor of Lantanas, these easily 
grown plants flower freely and in a 
variety of bright colors. Plants cost 
but little, and\new ones are easily 
started in the autumn by slipping old 
plants. Well matured plants, sharply 
cut back, are better for this season’s 
blooming thanyoung ones. The 
plants may be grown in the garden 
during the summer. The Lantanas 
are very obliging and may be cut and 
pinched at will without showing re- 
sentment. 


Watering House Plants 

Perhaps more plants are injured by 
too frequent waterings than in any 
other way, and yet a very simple rule, 
if closely followed, will prove a safe 
one. Never apply water until the sur- 
face is dry, then put on enough to 
moisten the soil thoroughly;. or, in 
other words, follow nature as closely 
as possible. Some plants will require 
watering much more frequently than 
others; then the atmosphere has a 
marked effect and sometimes plants 
may need watering every day; while, 
on the other hand, a week may at 
times elapse without the surface be- 
coming dry. Careful attention is all 
that is required. 

The leaves of plants are their lungs; 
and it is necessary that the pores of 
the leaves be kept open if our favorites 
are to remain in a healthy condition. 
To accomplish 
should be washed at least every two or 
three days. A small rubber atomizer, 
of which there are several good makes, 
is best for the purpose, although they 


may be placed in a tub and lightly ~ 


showered with a water-pot, or even 
with a whisk broom. 





CUTTINGS AND SCIONS 


Grape vines, fruit trees and some 
ornamentals are readily grown from 
cuttings or scions, the latter being 
grafted on the proper stalks in the 
spring. Wood that is to be used for 
cuttings or scions should be removed 
from the plants the latter part of 
November and tied into small bun- 
dies. These bundles may be buried in 
the earth until spring comes, or may 
be kept in boxes of sand in a cool 
cellar. 





Have a Glorious ROCK GARDEN 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the 

World’s Choicest wey Plants ss 

: rom one o 

Rare 1923 Alpine Seeds 1)..." largest 

and choicest collections in Britain. 

sold at most reasonable rates. Lists 

free. Sample packet containing 

twelve distinct varieties, $1.00. Thir- 
ty varieties, $2.00. 

Rev. J. A. Anderson 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England . 








GLADIOLUS 
Now is your chance! Have a por- 
tion of my Novelties. Kirchhoff’s 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable 
prices. Am also closing out other 
up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big 
and little. 
W. E. KIRCHHOFTF, Sr. 
Monterey, California 
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“HAVE A HOBBY—Grow Some Glads; 
Cheiee Gladioli Bulbs Grown in N St 
England 


Each De 
. Mrs. Frederick C. Peters $0.75 $7.5 
. Mrs. William E. Clark 50 By 
3. Sunnymede a : 
. Henry C. Goehl ‘ 4 R. 
- Miss Sophie Fischer 7 
. Dr. R. T. Jackson 
. Primulinus Primadonna 
. Priscilla Alden (Prim.) 
. America 
10. Panama 
11. Yellow Hammer 
12. Canary Queen 
One bulb of each for $3.50. 
One dozen bulbs of each for $35.00, 
One hundred Primadonna bulbs (ve 
choice for table decorations), for 
sum of $10.00. 
95 varieties of Gladioli—100 varieti 
of Iris. Catalogue upon request. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunny de Gard " 
Walpole Street, Sharon, Mass. 
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this foliage plants 





Bobbink & Atkins 


NURSERY 


ROSES 
Autumn Planting 


Ask for our ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’ list of Roses and our 
Illustrated Rose Catalogue. We grow several hundred thou- 


sand Roses in several hundred varieties. 


November for best results. 


Iris and Peonies: 


Our collections are complete. 


Plant in October- 


Ask for booklet. 


Beech Trees, Copper and Purple-leaved. We have growing in our 
Nursery several hundred fine, well-branched trees, ranging in 
sizes from 6 to 10 ft. tall. Prices on application. 


Trees: We have many hundreds of specimen, ornamental Shade Trees. 
We shall be glad to furnish list upon application. 


Pyracantha coccinea Lalandii—Evergreen Thorn—We have several 
thousand growing in pots in a number of sizes. 


Tlex crenata (Japanese Holly). 


We grow several thousand in pots. 


Heather: We have growing in pots a complete collection of hardy 


varieties. 


Ask for Prices 


Send for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants; 
Japanese Yew; Giant-flowering Marshmallow & 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey le 


¥ 
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| PEONIES,, ROSES, 
HOLLAND BULBS 


Plant now choice named Peonies, 3 
to 5 eye divisions, all colors, bloom 
first year, 50c, 5 for $2, 12 for $4. 

Monthly Tea Roses, 3-in. pots, all 

colors, now in bud, 3 for $1. 

Choice collection of Iris, all shades, 
~ a Sa i m~ ll 1 20 

Very bes yacin all colors, 
for $1, 100 for $4. 

single oo or on Narcissus, 30 for 


giant Darwin big god all colors, 40 
om f ee - od Ah 100 f $1. 
Crocus in mixture, or 
ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 














PURE STOCK 
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NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Cencord St. - Portland, Me. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


spray remedy for green, black, | 


safte fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-suc ing insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle werms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 



























MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
IRIS 


Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bleom 
next ine when planted befere 
@ct. 1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 
two or mere dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 
¥. 0. B. Copemish. end your or- 
@iders early so the Iris gets well 
rooted before winter sets in. 

L. L. Milarch, Copemish, 





Mich. L.B. 63 





PEONIES 


Shaylor’s New List 
Just Off the Press. 


Many New Seedlings 
As Well as All the Lead- 
ing Varieties. 
AYLOR & ALLISON, 
Auburndale, Mass. 



































AR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 


Send for our list. 


& GROVE 
Rronas'co. Pye] Wraaa 










BRECKS 


51 North Market St., Boston 


Nurseries at Lexington, Mass. 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Since 1822 


Purveyors to the Leading 
Estates and Country Clubs 
in New England and to 
Particular Growers 
Everywhere 


BULBS SEEDS 
TREES PLANTS 
PLANTING 
FERTILIZERS 
INSECTICIDES 
IMPLEMENTS 
GARDENING TOOLS 

* and SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue 
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@ ti Little le Orer Farms & 





Company, Owners 
Q ls Gomes 4 EVER GREENS, 
} TRESS, SHR UBS and VINES 
gg tl 419 Boylston &t. 











STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF 
HORTICULTURE 





As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





Publisher—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President— Albert C. Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farrington; 
Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
Notary Public by 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, 
Business Manager. 
October 15, 1923. 


Choice Orchids 


HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Su hb Stock Varieties 
4 for beautl ul illustrated 
peeny booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 








66 Bradfield Ave., 














E.PARKER HAWES 





CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Send for Catalogue 


Roslindale, Mass. 





CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 
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GLADIOLUS 


Send for Price List of the 
Standard Varieties I Grow 
Humus 


The Best and Fer- 
tility Maker at the 


Bulletin on Request 


Edwin S. Collinson 
412 W. HERMIT ST. : 


i ROXBOROUGH, PHILA., PA. } 














MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 




















Thomas J. Grey (0. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds: 
Impreved Styles in.Llmplements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Perennial Plants 
— | 















HORTICULTURE 


THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 


THE STANDARD GUIDE‘FOR PEONY 
GROWERS EVERYWHERE 


November 1, 1923 











Reliable Florists 








Worcester’s 


Shop 


of Price $6.50 


Order from this Office 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Service 


Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

"Tel. Park 355 





Boston, Mass. 














BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 


Introducers of Floral Novelties 


Our facilities for steamer business or 
Euro deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
American Agents for 4 Agents, fer 
DURAND R. EB. FELTO 
37 Rue La Perouse, The King’s Florist 
Paris Hanover 8q., Londen 


~ FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOUGHTON 




















UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F.E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading 
Fle For all — 


























David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 
Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephone 1552-1558 Columbus 





= 


PIERCE’S RAINPROOF LABEL 
HOLDER 

for retaining name on Trees, Shrubs 

and Plants, and for other purposes. 

Durable and attractive; made of zinc. 

Send for circular. Mention HORTI- 

CULTURE. Address 


Cc. L. PIERCE 
88 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Japanese, Chinese, 
and American fish ; 


GOLD FISH 2-2: =: 


plies. We make artistic aquariums for beautiful 
homes, conservatories, etc. 

Send for Catalogue 

Pioneer Goldfish Hatchery Racine, Wis. 


Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 











When Writing to 





Advertisers 








WANTED—An experienced traveiiné 
salesman for florist trade. Some 
that is a live wire and can deliver t& 
goods, willing to start 6n-a small s@ 
ary and expenses, and can furnish fi 





GERANIUMS 
426 MADISON AVENUE 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 





Branches: 
Rits-Caritem Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. - 


pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North 8t., 





North Weymouth, Mass. 





class A No. 1 references, Addréi 
Salesman, Box A, Horticulture. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
| chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
— by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

i. This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 

United States and other countries. 











ji 




















Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
d reading room. 
Z In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
. important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 


South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 
y A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
—— #8 i able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Soeiety. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HorticuLTurE, which will be published twice a month and will deal 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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But why one and not the other? 


Why plan so carefully for the garage and leave 
out the greenhouse? 


Admittedly, cars are a necessity, but so are the 
joys of life, if you are really going to live. 


Cars used to be owned only by few. 
So it was with Greenhouses. 


But now no country home is complete without both. 
Our friends rather expect it of us. 
So there you are. 


Send for our printed matter. Or us. Or both. 


Hitchings Company” 


Home Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 








Philadelphia 
New York Empire Bldg. Boston-9 


101 Park Ave. 13th and Walnut Streets 204 Washington St. 


Rochester 
Union Trust Bldg. 
19 Main St. West 





